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America’s Prayer 

J udge of the earth to whom The trumpet calls us forth ; 
The secret.things are The fateful guns are trained ; 
known, O, may we prove our worth, 

Lo.'in this hour of'gloom, Our honour keep unstained. 
We come before Thy throne., We ;lift the gage, the issue 
The knees of Freedom’s sons stands 

are bent For innocence or guilt ; 

To-none, 0 Lord, but Thee: Our cause we place within 
Before Thy altar we present Thy hands,, 

Our motive and our plea. Deal with us as Thou wilt. 

Why Not Christmas Every day? 


Children Newspaper, December 27, 1941 



■'T’hougu it may not be a happy one, at least 
1 we may wish each other a hopeful Christmas, 
for while Christmas , finds the world in the depths 
of misery it brings with it the assurance that the 
hope of the world never dies. It comes with 
healing in its wings. 

It comes, too, at a time when the hearts of men 
are lifted up (in spite of the new chapter of treachery 
in the Far East) by a great turning in the tide of 
war, so that wc may think of the year which is 
ending as a' time of strengthening and deciding, 
and may look forward to the year which is coming 
as the time of the triumph of righteousness. . 

The Simple Elementals 

Christmas brings us face to face with the great 
simplicities of life. Wc were thinking the other 
day of the eternals and the infinites, and 
Christmas is the time of the simple elementals on 
which they rest. We are all human on this great 
day of the year. For one day all our creeds arc 
put away, our prejudices arc forgotten, and wc 
belong to the Brotherhood of Life. A man’s, a 
man on Christmas Day, whether he be rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant. Wc feel for all men then 
as Henry the .Fifth felt in his camp on the eve of 
Agincourt, We few , we happy few , we hand of 
brothers. 

^nd what a magic world it is we make for our¬ 
selves , in these few hours 1 All. thought of 
the domination of wealth or rank or circumstance, 
has disappeared, and wc arc friends and neigh¬ 
bours. All our divisions arc dissolved. For one 
day at least the priest and the.Lcvitc-would like 
to be mistaken for the Good Samaritan. 

A friend of ours has been staying with an old 
marquis in a great house, sharing the three rooms 
the marquis lias kept for himself in these days 
when great houses belong to the State. They went 
out into the park, and our friend was struck by the 
, fact that when the man sweeping up the leaves 
raised his' cap to the marquis the marquis raised 
his cap to the man sweeping up the leaves. It is 
the Christmas spirit, but the old marquis observes 
it every day. 

The Happiest Time 

And is it not the way to the salvation of the 
world that wc should carry Christmas on to the 
day after and to all the days after that tilt it comes 
round again ? There is nothing difficult about 
doing and feeling on the 26th of the month as we 
did on the 25th. After all, life is very simple at 
Christmas, giving and receiving, and behaving to 
others as wc would have them behave to us. 

Surely it is the happiest thne because it is the 
simplest. There are festivals which call for 
learning to understand them, seasons and cele¬ 
brations which do not appeal to us because wc arc 
out of tunc with them ; but every child under¬ 
stands Christmas, and in some mysterious way it 
melts the heart of every Scrooge, 

There's a song in the air , 

There's a star in the . sky, 

There's a mothers deep prayer , 

And a Baby's low cry. 

pouu simple things, a soiig, a star, a prayer, a cry, 

• yet all humanity .is in them, and they make 
up our lives on this most glorious of our days. 


We can think .no ill, can do no .mean thing, and 
wc love the whole world about us. Wc have all 
deep within us. the spirit of that fme Englishman 
who wrote, to a friend of ours at the beginning 
of the Great War and lifted up his heart as the 
shadows of war seemed likely to overwhelm the 
work lie was doing. He had charge of a marvellous 
'social and religious Organisation which was likely 
to suffer greatly from the war, and one morning 
among his letters lie found this from a man who 
is still living and famous :•••'* 

There will be hard times for movements like yours , 
and 1 dare say you ivill be worried; I want you 
not to worry at all , but to let the'workgo on whatever 
happens , and I am sending you a cheque for ten 
thousand pounds. ' 

|t was an unusual and miraculous thing, you may 
say, but it was not. It was, part of the 
common goodness of the world. 

Wc may not have ten thousand.pounds to give, 
but most of us feel like that, at Christmas, and 
some feel like it all .through the year and through 
all the years. What is it but the warm heart 
of the people that keeps our charities flourishing 

--- : --- 

Good King Wenceslas 
Went Forth 



Every child knows Good King Wenceslas, the 
kindly King of Bohemia who befriended the poor 
in bitter wintry weather. Has not this picture 
of him become a symbol of the fate of his 
country and of all Central Europe in these days, 
with the people enslaved in Hitler’s Wilderness ? 


and maintains the hospitals ? An artist whose 
work has been well known in the C N went into 
a little hospital standingin beautiful grounds, where 
lie went through a terrible operation. He had all 
the skill that money could buy, all the comfort 
science could give, all the grace.and* consolation 
human hearts can bring. Nothing, could have 
been more like home ; and when it was all over, 
and everything the world could do had been done 
for him, the artist came back to us and spoke 
of all the splendid work that was being done there. 

The Old Man in the Garden 

“ And wliat did it cost you ? ” \vc asked. “Not 
a penny/’ he said. It was incredible, but it was 
true. “ When you- arc getting better,” said our 
friend, “ and arc able to move about, you go out 
into the garden, a lovely place, and as sure as 
not you will meet a man there who'is getting old. 
One of the patients, you will think, or perhaps a 
visitor ; but you will never dream that he. pays 
for it all.” Sometimes in the 'papers you/will see 
the advertisement of a thing that'every housewife 
knows. \ It is a good thing, and it makes money ; 
and the maker spends it on this hospital. It 
was the old man in the garden who ran a great 
business and made his money out of it ; and he 
ran this hospital, too, quietly and without any 
fuss. It was simply a way he had. It is one 
more example of the common goodness we find 
1 everywhere if wc will look for it. 

J-Jave wc not found that we are all much happier in 
these days of trial when we are working together ? 
A visitor who came to us in this tremendous year 
that is passing declared that she found London a 
happier place than the New York she had left. 
Of course wc are happy, in the sense that wc are 
doing with a great heart the biggest thing man¬ 
kind has ever done. Wc have liberated the world 
from Fear and have vanquished it from our own 
hearts. Wc have made up our minds that our own 
land and. our own people, Europe and all its 
peoples, shall be nobler and happier than they 
have been, 

The Bridge 

. A new hope has been born and Faith has come 
back to the world. We know that mankind can 
be saved from the tragedy of today and the 
blunders of the past. We have realised the 
simple truth that is at the heart of life. Have you 
thought sometimes that civilisation might have 
reached this stage without some of the fundamental 
ideas that make the world what it is ? Suppose the 
- world had got to this point of time and had never 
thought of a Bridge, so that cities had rivers 
running through them with no way over. Mad ? 
Yes, but men have been living like that; nations 
have developed like that. They have lived with 
deep gulfs in their midst, with cruel divisions in 
tlicir hearts, and have not realised that love could 
bridge them over. 

QuT'Of the darkness comes a great light; out of 
war comes a great peace. Surely in this third 
Christmas in the third war of our century wc 
shall dedicate ourselves to the spirit which endows 
this day with the secret of happiness in the heart 
of man and of peace and goodwill to all mankind. 

Arthur Moo 
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ERICA In The Tranquil 


Nothing Can Defeat Us 

^merica is awake. Isolationism is dead. The 
whole Republic knows that Nazism is a dagger 
aimed at its heart. 

It is the greatest news of the year that is ending 
and it is the solemn and solid assurance to the world 
of victory for the Allies. Those who doubted before 
can doubt no longer, for the most powerful nation 
known in history lias pledged itself to -fight not only 
till the war is won but till a lasting peace is made secure. 

She goes forward in the she sailed into battle that 


goes iorward m 
spirit , of Abraham Lincoln, 
with malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, to achieve a just 
and lasting peace with all 
nations. 

The Nazi poison has spread 
itself about .the continent, but 
the discovery has been made 
in time. 

Underground Conspiracies 

All America now knows the 
awful truth that German diplo¬ 
mats were raising charity funds 
in South American States and 
spending the money on propa¬ 
ganda ; that, they were taking 
part in underground con¬ 
spiracies ; that they were buy¬ 
ing up newspapers and pub¬ 
lishing articles ridiculing State 
laws ; that they were bringing 
up’German children as Nazis 
pn American .soil; that the 
Gestapo was established in 
America, with half a million 
Storm Troopers ready for the 
hour when it should come 
that sixty thousand Nazis in 
America had sworn to obey 
“ to the death. ” ; that black 


morning men looked at her 
and must'have thought as they 
looked that 

Humanity 'with all its fears , 
With all the hope of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate . 

Then a small window opened 
in the clouds and through it 
an enemy .plane espied the 
Prince of Wales. A few-aerial 
torpedoes and all this wonder 
and majesty and power was 
over. In half an hour this 
wonder of the world, which 
had carried the President and 
the Prime Minister to the 
birthplace of the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter, and had conic to Singapore 
as the triumphant assurance' 
of victory, ' had disappeared 
into the sea. The ocean has 
reaped many harvests, but 
never one so rich and rare as 
this, and with her went the 
battleship Repulse, which sank 
first; the last sight its lost 
men saw in this world was the 
Prince of Wales listing, prey 
paring to follow them down. 

A Stunning Blow 

It must have been an unbcar- 


lists existed of men unfriendly able moment for them, and for 
to Germany, candidates for the us at home it was a stunning 
shooting squad ; and that catastrophe, the darkest hour 
plans werb afoot for provoking in the long triumphant annals 
local revolts. All the Hoovers of our Fleet, 


in. America could not sweep 
away the wrath stirred from 
end to end of the country by 
these revelations, and Lind¬ 
bergh passed into oblivion. 
America was in. 

Majesty and Tragedy 

The fact that she arrived on 
the stage iii the dark hour 
,\vhcn the Prince of Wales 
went down with another battle¬ 
ship made it possible for us to 
endure * the heaviest blow the 
British Fleet has ever known. 
It is remarkable how one'ship 
can carry with it the’emotions 
of a great people. 

The Prince of Wales had 
gone out to Singapore to lead 
the forces of democracy if the 
gibes and yelpings of the Japs 
should come to anything, and 
there was something of the 
majesty and tragedy of the 
Titanic in the fate that over¬ 
whelmed it. . She steamed 
proudly into battle under cover 
of low clouds which the 
Admiral thought would take 
the place of defending aircraft. 

Never was a nobler sliip seen 
on the Seven Seas. She had 
been built, like Longfellow’s 
dream ship, so that she should 


As if it were not enough, 
the black .news came that the 
Japs bad surprised America 
in Pearl Harbour and - the 
fortified island of Guam, with 
dire results. It was inevitable, 
perhaps, for the japs, trained 
in the vile Nazi school, had 
tricked America by carrying on 
peace conversations at Wash¬ 
ington while they struck their 
foul blows thousands.of miles 
away. 

It was enough. Mr Roose¬ 
velt's long patience was 
crowned, with absolute com¬ 
pleteness. America was in as 
one man—until victory is com¬ 
plete and the Great Peace is 
safe for all nations. The Allied 
Front has now nine-tenths, of 
all mankind in sympathy, and 
in active fighting power the 
United States, the British 
Empire, the 170 million -Rus¬ 
sians, the 500 million Chinese, 
and the strength and resources 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

There will be more dark 
hours and more hard blows, 
and wc may face disasters 
grievous to endure, but there 
is no power in earth or air or 
sea that can defeat us. It is 
full stoam ahead to the Evcr- 


r T , HK happiest name on the map has become 
* the most ironical of all. The Pacific 
Ocean has been converted by the treachery 
of Japan into the vastest stage of war that 
history has ever known. With its 70 million 


square miles, more than a third ..of the entire 
surface of the globe, it surrenders its reputa¬ 
tion as a sounding-sea of international harmony 
to form a Nazi theatre for their war to 
restore the rule of barbarism to the earth. 


To reach this sea was the last 
great dream of Columbus, who, 
three years before his , death, 
heard from natives the story of 
a huge expanse of water on the 
western side of Central America. 
•Balboa the Spaniard was in 1513 
the first white man to gaze upon 
it.. Seven years later Ferdinand 
Magellan forced his way, after a 
six-weeks struggle, through the 
Straits that bear his name, to 
sail at last the mighty waters of 
this great ocean, and to call it 
the Pacific because he found it 
so tranquil arid so quiet. 

But tragedy sat in the sails of 
the man who bestowed the title ; 
the path of glory led him to the 
grave. Bearing north and west, 
lie spent all but two months 
before sighting land, and his 


first discovery was a comfortless 
little island. On and on in search 
of food and human kind the little 
expedition staggered. Supplies 
ran so low that they ate their 
daily bread in ounces; their 
biscuits, reduced to powder, 
were full of weevils ; the water 
they had to drink was foul. 
Finally the only resource left 
was the leather covering of the 
masts ; ' this they stripped off, 
and, after towing it in the sea 
for several days, grilled it over 
their galley fires and ate it. 

■ Nearly three months elapsed 
after clearing the Strait before 
they reached the Lad rone Islands 
with their population of light- 
fingered natives ; and then, after 
a rest of three days, away they 
went to the Philippines, with 


ample food and trustworthy 
people. It was there that Magellan 
fell, championing against a bar¬ 
barous tribe a chieftain who 
had received him with. groat 
kindness. 

Magellan fell, as a,licro.would, 
delaying his own retreat in the 
face of overmastering opposition 
in order. that his men might 
regain their boats. He was the 
first explorer to perish there. 
Upon this same area descended 
one of the first blows that Japan 
aimed with treacherous sudden¬ 
ness at the nation with whom 
she was still negotiating for 
peace. 

Most beautiful of geographical 
names, the Pacific thus becomes 
the symbol of barbarism in its 
struggle to overcome the world. 


NEWS DICTIONARY OF THE PACIFIC 


laugh at all disaster, and as lasting Peace. 


Alaska. This United States 
territory embraces 590,000 
square miles of North-West 
America, with a curved chain of 
the Aleutian Islands extending 
for 1500 miles toward Kam¬ 
chatka and dividing the Bering 
Sea from the Pacific. America 
has harbours and airfields along 
its southern shores, notably 
Dutch Harbour on one of the 
islands. 

Caroline, Marianne, and 
Marshall Islands. OnccGcr- 
man, these coral islands lying a 
little north of the Equator were 
mandated by the League of 
Nafiosn to Japan, but false to her 
trust she lias established war- 
bases upon them. 

Dutch East Indies. This 

group of mountainous, tropical 
islands is the chief colonial 
possession of Holland. - They 
iiave an area of 733,269 square 
miles and include Java, Su¬ 
matra, Celebes, and the greater 
part of Borneo ; Batavia is the 
capital. Their population of over 
60,000,000 are mostly Malays. 
Rubber, petroleum, and tin arc 
important exports. Most of 
Holland's navy was allocated to 
their defence. 

Formosa. Also known as 
Taiwan, this island of 13,890 
square miles with 5,000,000 in¬ 
habitants was wrested from 
China by the victorious Japanese 
in 1895; It lies off the Chinese 
coast between Shanghai and 
Hong Kong. 

French Indo-Chlna. Lying 
to the east of Thailand and 
Burma, and to the south of the 
Chinese provinces of Yunnan and 
Kwang-si, this French territory 
of 250,000 square miles faces the 
Philippine Islands across the 
South China Sea. ■ Having forced 
the Vichy Government to grant 
her bases here, Japan has rapidly 
converted them as outposts for 
her onslaught in all directions. 
Hanoi is the seat of government, 
but Saigon in tlie south is tlic 
chief commercial and military 
centre. 

Guam. The largest of the 
Marians, or Lad rones, a group 
of islands mandated to Japan, 
Guam remained outside the 
mandate because it had been 
ceded to America by Sj)airi in 
1898. Guam lies 1500 miles from 


Manila, and its 225 square miles 
were placed under the control of 
the U S Navy Department. 

Hawaii Islands. This group 

of islands lies in the middle of 
the Pacific, 2000 miles from San 
Francisco and 3300 from Japan, 
Discovered by Captain Cook, 
who* named them the Sandwich 
Islands and met his death there, 
they were ruled by Polynesian 
kings until the close of the 19th 
century when America annexed 
them.. Honolulu on the island 
named Oahu is the capital, and 
Pearl Harbour lias been made a 
powerful naval base, with air¬ 
fields close by. 

Hong Kong. Consisting of an 
island of 32 square miles and 
over 350 square miles of the 
Kowloon Peninsula on the main¬ 
land, Hong Kong .lias for a 
century been a British port and 
naval base in China. Strongly 
fortified, it lias a landlocked 
harbour of vast capacity. 

Malaya. This name embraces 
the Crown Colony of the Straits 
Settlements governed from Singa-^ 
pore and nine States on the 
broad end of the Malay Peninsula 
ruled by their native Sultans 
under the protection of the 
Flag. Kota Bharu is close to 
the boundary with Thailand, 
Malaya’s total area is about 
51,000 square miles, most of it 
mountainous jungle. 

Midway Islands. A small 
group, 1200 miles north-west .of 
Hawaii, these barren coral shoals 
have been inadc a landing stage 
for America's trans-Pacifie air 
service. There lias long been a 
relay CLible station here. 

Nauru Island. Famous for 
phosphates, this lonely island a 
few miles south of the Equator 
was taken from Germany during 
the Great War and handed to 
Australia, New Zealand, and 

THINGS SEEN 

Notice in a tobacconist’s shop 
in Bedford : The answer is in 
the negative. 

Florence Nightingale's Crimean 
War carriage being taken from 
St Thomas's Hospital for repair 
after bombing. 

A sparrow nesting from the 
wind in a glove hanging on a 
line. 


Great Britain to administer in 
turn under a mandate. 

Panama Canal. Completed 
by America in 19x4, this ship-' 
canal is 14 miles long and from 
300 to 1000 feet wide. It enables 
a vessel to pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in eight hours. 

Philippines. Extending 1150 
miles from north to south and 
f 3 So % cast to west, this group of 
7000 islands with an area of over 
114,000 square, miles is the 
biggest in the Malay Archipelago. 
America took them in 1898, to 
govern them well and prepare 
the fifteen million inhabitants 
for self-government. Manila is the. 
capital and its Bay is one of the 
finest harbours in the world. 
Manila is 640 miles across the 
South China Sea from Hong : 
Kong and 1350 from Singapore. 
The island it stands on is named 
Luzon, others being Mindanao, 
Panay, Palawan, and Mindoro. 

Singapore. Built on an 
island where the Malay Penin¬ 
sula projects' into the Strait of 
Malacca, this seaport and naval 
base has become the British sea- 
gate of the Pacific Ocean. Singa¬ 
pore has grown until today 
its population numbers over a 
million. With its docks and air¬ 
fields, its vast stores and military 
barracks, Singapore is a strong¬ 
hold vital to the security of all 
British lands in the Pacific. 

Thailand. Until recently 
called Siam, this country of 
200,000 square miles and 
15,000,000 people lies between 
•Indo-China and Burma, reach¬ 
ing south to British Malaya. Its 
capital is Bangkok. 

Vancouver. This is the name 
of both a seaport and an island 
in the south-west of British 
Columbia, the port being the 
terminus of Canada’s great rail¬ 
ways. . Victoria, on the island, is 
the capital of the province. 

Vladivostok. As terminus of 

the Trans-Siberian Railway, this 
seaport has grown very much 
under the Soviet regime, but it 
has the disadvantage of being 
icebound in winter. It is only 
about 500 miles from Japan^ 

Wako Island. Only about 
2600 acres in extent, this 
American island lies on the direct 
route from Hong Kong to 
Hawaii, being 3000 mile's from 
Hong Kong, 2000 from Hawaii. 
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Strange Things 


pXTRAbUDlNA'RY tilings happen 
in the battlefields."‘Here arc 
three from the news. 

On the West Coast of England 
the other day a German plane 
came down, thinking it was over 
France. Our aerodrome turned 
on its lights to guide the pilot, 

• who made a beautiful landing 
and received a friendly welcome. 

; In the Western Desert seventy 
■ Italian officers were dining at 
headquarters when the door 
opened and a British brigadier 
and two officers appeared, after 


a desert trek of 270 miles. The 
Italians surrendered with hardly 
a word. 

On the Atlantic patrol the 
engine of an Australian flying 
boat threatened to stop and a 
fitter crept into the wing to see 
to it. The engine soon began to 
go again, but after half an hour 
the fitter had still not returned, 
and somebody, going to- look, 
found him crouching in the 
dark, holding together two ends 
of a broken oil-pipe. It was 
eventually put right. 


the West Indies 

„ Wc read that Barbados dis¬ 
tributes /350 a week among its 
4748 Old Age Pensioners. It 
introduced its scheme three years 
ago, being the first colony in the 
West Indies to do so. Trinidad 
has since adopted this social bene¬ 
fit, which is properly never re¬ 
garded as a charity but as a right. 

Barbados looks after its boys 
and girls as well, spending ^10,000 
a year on milk and biscuits, and 
nearly ^300 on medical and dental 
treatment for school children. 


_ - - . ..• » _3 

j '• ' t ' 

Ponses of the New Forest 


'Tiiic wild ponies ranging the 
70,000 acres of the New 
Forest and the 130,000 iicrcs of 
Dartmoor are being stolen again, 
and it is said they are being 
slaughtered for the black market 
trade, in horseflesh. 

For centuries these ponies 
roamed our romantic wild places, 
virtually self-supporting, and 
served the nation as prime 
movers in our coalmines. Then 
came a welcome decline in the 
demand for pit ponies as the 
mines were electrified, and young 


foals were often sold for a shil¬ 
ling each. Only a dozen years 
ago a fme family—sire, mother, 
and foal—fetched only ten shil¬ 
lings. The demand for the ponies 
increased when there came a 
sudden increase of pony-riding 
by school children, and this 
made the little animals popular 
and .valuable again. 

Now the war has put a stop 
to much riding, and the ponies 
are so little wanted that thieves 
creep through the darkness to 
claim them. 


TORONTO’S UNPAID 
ARMY 

The most efficient army of 
workers in the ftoyal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto arc entirely 
unpaid, and the museum has 
110 labour problems with them. 
They, are the larvae of the skin 
beetle Dcrmestcs, and arc en¬ 
gaged in .preparing skeletons. 

Working 24-hour shifts, day 
after day, the beetle larvae do 
away with the usual technique 
in making up skeletons, a tedious 
job which includes skinning, 
scraping, boiling, cleaning, and 
bleaching. After the bulk of the 
ilesh has been removed from the 
carcase it is placed in a cupboard 
where thousands of Dcrmestcs 
larvae take it over. In a few 
weeks they have eaten every¬ 
thing except the skeleton. They 
do the job thoroughly, leaving 
the most delicate bones and 
cartilages exposed, in perfect 
condition. 

EGG NEWS FROM AN 
AYRSHIRE FARM 

A good spaniel is Don who lives 
on* an Ayrshire farm. He is also a 
clever dog, and his mistress can 
hardly praise him too much these 
days. 



America In 

R A F planes of an American Eagle Squadron fly past the Stars and Stripes 


Eggs ai'e scarce, as everyone 
knows, and a hen on the .farm has 
tiie bad habit of laying her eggs a 
long way from the lien-house. This 
used to mean-loss of time in collect¬ 
ing,, but now Don has come to the 
rescue. Every day lie follows the 
hen, waits till the egg is laid, picks 
it up in his'mouth without cracking 
it, and carries it to the farmhouse 
kitchen. 

THE PIPER OF TOBRUK 

The pipe-major of Tobruk 
has come into his own. He 
took his beloved pipes with him 
into the beleaguered town ; but 
lie was never allowed to play a 
note in Tobruk lest the enemy 
.should get an inkling of the 
nature of the defending force. 

At last the tedious days of 
siege ended, and the sun-tanned 
garrison sallied out to meet the 
enemy, and join hands with the 
attacking forces of the Empire. 
Then the Pipe-Major strode to 
the head of the column and 
■played his comrades into battle-; 
and though wounded three times 
he played on. He lias-been in 
the Army since he was 16. 


JOHNNY THE COP 

For years Johnny the Cop, as 
the children at the Abbott Koad 
School in South Buffalo, New 
York, call their policeman, has 
been directing traffic at a busy 
crossroads. Eatcly he has been 
away ill, and the children missed 
■him so much that they wrote 
him a letter and sent it to the 
local newspaper, sending him 
their love and hoping he would 
soon be better. 

The editor reproduced the 
letter and mentioned it in an 
editorial, saying: 

“ How often do we remember 
calling out from a safe vantage 
point to a passing policeman, 
‘ Brass buttons, Bluccoat, can’t 
catch a nannie goat,’ and then 
taking to our heels with the cop 
possibly in hot pursuit ? ” 

It is good to know that such 
days are,no more, and that the 
youngsters of today know the 
police as. friends to be loved and 
not as enemies to be feared. 


The Five Wishes 

When-Lady Gowric launched 
the good ship.Punjab in Aus¬ 
tralia the other day she made 
five wishes for the vessel, repre¬ 
senting the’five great rivers of 
the Punjab : 

A friendly sea, a jair wind, a 
fortunate voyage, a defeated foe , 
and a safe return. 

The- corvette was the first 
war vessel to be built in Aus¬ 
tralia for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

STORY 

. Now that young women are 
being called up more and more 
there is no knowing who will be 
in uniform next. 

From a big store comes the 
story of the sales manager who 
spoke rather roughly to one of 
his girl assistants. 

“ You had better be careful 
what you say,” replied the young 
lady; “in three weeks f may be 
fighting for your freedom ! ’* 


A GIANT’S STRIDE 

A strange drama was ‘enacted 
on a shallow inland sea in Texas, 
100 million years ago. 

A herd of huge Sauropods, 
vegetarian dinosaurs, were 
peacefully wallowing in the 
muddy foreshore, when they 
were attacked by a hunting pack 
of smaller, .swifter, ferocious 
dinosaurs. The big vegetarians 
(some of them 50 feet long, 
14 feet high, and weighing 10 
tons) were no match for their 
ruthless flesh-eating adversaries. 

How the flight and the fight 
ended, none can tell, the only 
traces of it being the marks left 
on the muddy shales by the five¬ 
toed vegetarians, one of which 
had a .stride of nine feet, and by 
the three-toed attackers. These 
footprints on the sands of time 
are now preserved in the capital’s 
museum ; the biggest of them 
is nearly three feet from heel 
to toe. 


COLD CORNER 

The coldest place in California is 
a room at the Douglas Aircraft 
Company in Santa Monica, where 
the temperature is 67 degrees below 
zero. 

Pilots dressed in sheepskins and 
wearing helmets like divers go into 
this room, which is fitted out like 
an aeroplane. Seated at the con¬ 
trols, they learn to fly in conditions 
which are equal to being ten miles 
up, the idea being to determine how 
the instruments will stand such cold 
weather. 


Extraordinary View of an Ol& Man 


J-Jarwa, who was a steward 
in Egypt 2800 years ago, in 
the kingly house of the 22nd 
Dynasty, is being seen every 
day now by more people than 
ever saw him alive, and seen as 
nobody saw him 'then. 

He dwells now in the New 
World surrounded by a 
fluorescent screen, in an alcove 


of the American Museum of 
Natural History. At first 
sight Harwa appears only as a 
well-preserved mummy. But 
twice a minute the lights fade 
out, the. mummied form in its 
wrappings disappears from 
sight, and in its place is seen 
Harwa’s skeleton, which at 
the turning of a switch of the 


pressing of a button is X-rayed 
where it stands. 

It is a grim exhibit but it 
serves to show what marvels 
the X-rays can effect. An odd 
thought, surely, that thousands 
of years after his death a man 
should be seen in a light which 
shines right through him and 
reveals his frame. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE MAP 

Christmas Day has given a 
name to many far away. places 
in the world. There is, for 
instance, amid the stormy terrors 
of Cape Horn, a place well known 
to mariners as Christmas Sound. 
Christmas Harbour is an equally 
cheerless bay in Kerguelen 
Island, where one would shiver- 
at the thought of spending a 
Christmas. There is a Christmas 
I .alee in Oregon, a Christmas 
Cove on the coast of Maine, a 
Christmas Island in the Indian 
Ocean, and another one in the 
Pacific. Australia has a town 
named Christmas, a Christmas 
Creek, and a Christmas Pool. 

NEWS FOR THE GPO 

Twenty-two months after it had 
reached Central Africa the news 
that the Westminster City Council 
had changed the name of one of 
its streets has reached the GPO. 

On January ' 1, 1940, Wood 

Street was incorporated in Great 
Peter Street. Now Wood Street 
was the address of the Uni¬ 
versities Mission to Central Africa, 
but the telegraphic address was 
Zanzilik Sowest London. Noticing 
that Great -'Peter Street had re¬ 
placed Wood Street on the letters 
received from. headquarters, the 
missionaries in Africa were puzzled, 
so they wrote to the GPO at St 
Martin’s-le-Grand ._t° inquire if 
the change would require any 
alteration in the telegraphic ad¬ 
dress. This had, of course, not 
been altered, hut it has been 
revealed that it was only the letter 
from Africa that called the atten¬ 
tion of the GPO to the disap¬ 
pearance of Wood Street. 

HITLER WAS RIGHT 

Dutch folk are telling this 
story, it seems ; and we may be 
sure they are smiling behind their 
hands as they repeat it. 

They say that one day not 
long ago a Dutch woman went 
to her grocer’s 1 at The Hague 
and asked for flour. She was told 
the supply of flour' was finished. 
She asked for lard, but the lard 
also was finished. She asked for 
other groceries, but the shop¬ 
man had to inform her that all 
were finished. 

“ Ah,” said the housewife so 
loudly that the other customers 
could hear, “ the Fuehrer is 
always right! He told us every¬ 
thing would be finished this 
autumn.” 

FAMILY CARS 

It is said that an American would 
rather give up his home than his 
car. Petrol restrictions have scarcely 
hit him yet, and a census just taken 
of cars in the U S shows that nine 
families out of ten in cities and 
towns keep a car if their income is 
as much as £500 a year. But farm 
families arc the most common car 
owners, having more cars than the 
families in the small towns. Families 
used to budget for food, housing, 
and clothing as their chief items 
now the car costs more than clothing 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above t/ie hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



■VJT/k have been asked to say 
** a word to all who suffer—- 
to all who lie in bed by day 
and night, perhaps at home 
with love and friends all round 
them, perhaps away from 
home, but still with love and 
friends. 

Yet who does not suffer 
now? Never was so much 
suffering in the world, so many 
heavy hearts, so many weary 
bodies, so many minds per¬ 
plexed and anxious. We pass 
through the darkest days of 
the world’s life, and for all 
of us our days and nights 
arc filled with the grief that 
is common to" mankind. We 
may all hope that the long 
endurance of it all will teach us 
some noble lesson and make 
us more patient, more thank- 
,ful, more believing, when these 
dark days have passed. 

But it is for those who 
suffer from illness through 
long years that we are asked 
to say a word. We know how 
brave they are, how in some 
secret way they draw from 
hidden sources the deep faith 
and the, great courage that 
sorrow brings in its train. 
And we like to pass on to 
them the feeling that we'have 
about their high example to 
us who are well. 

Jt is not to be doubted that 
we are all stirred in our daily 
round by the remembrance of 
some patient friend who cannot, 
share our joys and our journcy- 
ings, somebody young or some¬ 
body old who is too ill or 
too delicate to run about the 
garden, or walk through the 
wood, or to go to town .or 
country for a little change. 

All our lives wc who write 
have known such people, rich 
and poor. We knew a rich 
man who could not move in 
his bed without the help of 
two men, yet never com¬ 
plained. We knew a little 
cripple girl who was merriness 
itself as she la}' for years oil 
her back. We have letters 
constantly arriving on our desk 


from invalids who make no 
complaint against the world. 

God’s Ambassadors we have 
called them before, and God’s 
Ambassadors wc call them 
again, for they speak to us 
by their high example of the 
patient, enduring faithfulness 
which would ennoble. all our 
lives if we could only share jt 
with them. It is easy to 
be of good courage when we 
are strong and well, but these 
brave ailing friends of ours 
are overcoming all the time. 

■yiiEY arc among the world’s 
most cheerful people. They 
make us all ashamed of our 
irritability,, our habit of grum¬ 
bling at small annoyances, 
our fuss about a little sacrifice, 
our resentment of petty hard¬ 
ships or needful economics. 

Perhaps it is our very 
strength and happiness, our 
great capacity for the enjoy¬ 
ment of life, that encourages 
in us an undue. sense of our 
rights; but those who suffer 
have a fairer sense of the 
balance of natural things, a 
consciousness of the duty in¬ 
herent in humanity not to 
become a burden to the world. 
Not the sick and the suffering 
is it who arc the burden on 
society, for it is characteristic 
of them that they make their 
demands light on those who 
care for them. The burden on 
society is the selfish life which 
takes all and gives nothing, and 
is without; thankfulness for 
what it receives. 

To you who suffer may there 
come the consolation of 
the life lived in patience and 
unselfishness. We send you at 
this Christmastide the thanks 
of all who are well for your 
understanding forbearance, 
your great-hearted cheerful¬ 
ness, your uncomplaining en¬ 
durance, and your unfailing 
example of the spirit of the 
Master who suffered for us all. 
In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength and 
great, shall be your reward. 


Under the Editor’s Tafsle 

JJritisii soldiers arc Peter Puck 4 ' * 1 1 

to lose their Old Wants to Know 
style of headgear. r J hey < 


never lose their heads. 
El 

The Germans are 
throwing everything 
into the war< Finally . 
they will throw in their 
hand, 

Wivhcar that the new 
R A F slogan in the 
Middle.East is “See- 
Naples and—Dive." 

0 . 



A man kicked an auto¬ 
matic door in a 
train • and made it 
jam. Wanted to make 
mincemeat of it. 

S ■ 

/I iwrciiEK complains 
that his boy is too 
long on the rounds. He 
should get a shovtcr one. 

- 

People who live in 
top flats are said to 
get lazy. They should 
take up some exercise. 

. '0 


1 


Thames water may be If people require majority favour 

used for drinking, light entertainment. coupons in restaur - 

A current report: in the Blackout ants. Others prefer food . 


Develop the 
School Canteen 

Jt is known that most parents 
favour the school meal plan, 
and wc.may hope that in the very 
near future millions of boys and 
girls will get that best of all 
physical defences, a good square 
meal every day. 

A figure of a'million is named 
for the middle of 1942, but. it is 
earnestly to be hoped that that 
estimate will be exceeded. The 
school canteen should become an 
established institution. In time 
of war wc* must think of much 
more than defence from bombing; 
wc have to defend child health 
in circumstances which attack it 
very seriously. 

The new calling up of labour 
involves the disruption of homes, 
the separation of many mothers 
from their children, the weaken¬ 
ing or breaking of home ties, 
and the school , meal therefore 
becomes increasingly important. 
We hope that no time will be 
lost in increasing school canteen 
equipment. 

© 

Why Not More Savings 
Certificates ? 

That popular means of saving, 
the Savings Certificate, Ms 
limited in issue. No citizen may 
buy more than five hundred. 

That is because no income 
tax has to be paid on the 
interest. If we could buy an 
indefinite number of the certi¬ 
ficates we could avoid paying 
income tax altogether on our 
investment. 

But surely there is a moderate 
course. Why not increase the 
limit to ^800 or even ^1000 ? 
The Chancellor would lose some 
tax, but he would gain much in 
power to ‘ borrow from modest 
investors. 

© 

WITHOUT BIAS 

YV 7 e notice that one of our 
insurance companies has 
been looking into the figures of 
its general section compared 
with its teetotal section. The 
deaths of those in the general 
section were three-quarters of 
those expected ; in the teetotal 
section they were only half. 

© 

The Telephone 
Number 

Jf the Post Office, like the rest 
of us, is thinking of the 
Better Days, may wc hope it 
will think out a plan to help its 
subscribers to find their local 
numbers ? Outside London it is 
anything but easy to obtain a 
subscriber’s number, and one 
small concession would be of the 
greatest value to the public. 

It is the revival of the local 
telephone lists of other days. 
We do not know if they were 
always issued by private enter¬ 
prise, but in the old days 
country areas had usually a 
printed list available of all the 
telephone numbers in the village 
or in the district. Now the 
villager must wade through 
long lists of names to find the 
number of somebody who lives 
across the street or half a mile 
away ! Could wc not have 
little lists once a year with all 
our own Exchange numbers ? 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

In the better world that is coming 
we may surely all hope that play¬ 
grounds ' will be as common as 
slums arc now. 


The Children 




JsyJo one in his senses would 
desire to abolish Christmas 
Day (wrote Dick Sheppard). 
Father Christinas and Fairies, 
who for all practical purposes 
arc the same as Angels, never die 
and never become incredible. 

Remember that very few fairy 
stories are false and many arc 
intrinsically truer than much 
so-called scientific truth. And 
as for the Divine Christmas 
Story, witli its shepherds, kings, 
and angelic choir, it is not too 
good to be true but too good not 
to be true. Something abso¬ 
lutely vital and essential would 
die in the very soul of the world 
if the Babe of Bethlehem had 
never been born and if wc ceased 
to join ourselves to that great 
trek, like pilgrims in faith and 
wonder, to greet the Child bn 
Christmas morning. 

But today, alas, there are so 
many the world over from whose 
hearts sorrow and suffering have 
crushed out all faith and fun. 
They might well be our main 
concern this year. Let us 


be „ careful how ,we impose our 
heartiness upon them, and be 
careless in giving all we can. 
We can create quite a little 
happiness at Christmas if we 
forget ourselves and if wc bear 
in mind that.it is not humanly 
possible for suffering humanity f 
to rejoice because the calendar 
announces December 25, or the • 
vicar a Christmas hymn. Refrain 
from official exuberance. 

But for those of us who have 
no business to grumble (since for 
us, so. far, even the world de¬ 
pression at its worst only means* 
doing without what our parents 
never had) there might indeed 
be Christmas gladness and grati¬ 
tude. For on Christmas Day we 
may be caught again in the 
ancient spell of mystic wonder. 
For 24 hours a little Child will 
lead us, and we shall be more 
than content that it should 
be so. At Christmas human 
speech breaks down and wc fall 
back on carols anil pageantry. 
Those who believe in Christianity' 
and those who cannot accept it ; 



G come, let us adore 


This Kind World 

A Mexican woman was wan¬ 
dering aimlessly round the little 
town of Pomona in California 
not long ago. 

She was’ lost, and had no idea 
how to get to a relative’s house. 
To make matters worse, she 
could not speak English. 

Seeing some children playing 
she went up] to .them, and 
the ten-year-old lads took her 
along to someone who spoke 
Spanish. Having found out 
where she wanted to go, the 
youngsters had a hurried con¬ 
sultation, fished into their 
pockets, and each gave her a 
coin. Then they hailed a taxi 
and sent her on her way rejoicing. 

A Ilew Pain Killer 

For some time past snake 
venom, the most dreaded of all 
poisons, has been employed as a 
remedy in medicine. It stanches 
the How of blood when nothing 
else, will in a very dangerous 
human affliction, A still further 
use has been found for it by a 
doctor in the, Lincoln Hospital, 
New York. Cobra j venom, 
properly applied, lias been suc¬ 
cessful in relieving pain in cases 
where ordinarily opiates would 
bo.used. It is slower in action, 
but lasts longer, and apparently 
leaves no after-effects. 


§ 


I 


t seems that people in the 
Dover area are annoyed, and 
rightly so, by the silly stories 
which are printed from time to 
time in newspapers. 

Dover is a proud town. Its 
people arc ready and willing to 1 
bear the burden of war and to 1 
.show the world the meaning of • 
Kent’s motto, Invicta. 

But they object to sensational 
stories of their bravery, and of 
the blood-thirsty feeling which 1 
is said to exist among them. A 1 
report that Dover women were 
prepared to throw boiling oil 
over invaders and that even the 
children were sharpening knives 
in readiness has been printed 
both in this country and in 
America, and caused so much 
resentment that the Town 
Council of Dover protested. 

Not long ago a newspaper 
printed an article pretending to 
show that Dover people, " do 
not mind shelling ’’ ! Dover, 
and the villages round the town, 
endure .shell, bullets, and bombs, 
but to say that Itlie people " do 
not mind at all is so ridiculous 
that it is hard to believe that 
any responsible paper should 
print such rubbish. 

Local people have also pro- - 
tested at overdrawn stories of . 
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falling 


are, at this season, strangely at 
me and singularly like-minded, 
uah all men and women always 
: are, whatever their beliefs or un- 
beliefs, wlicn they desire to help. 

For one day in the long winter 
there realty is a Peace and Good- 
' will among men, which no man 
* could or would disturb. Christ¬ 
mas Day is a veritable foretaste 
'of that Kingdom of God—the 
condition of living in which Love 
prevails—which all men no\y 
-know can alone save the soul of 
he world and the fabric of its 
civilisation. 

If we could but prevent the 
old antagonisms breaking out 
again on Boxing Day, if, wc 
could .but prolong the Spirit of 
Christmas into the days that lie 
ahead, what .sanity would return, 
r duit fresh hope break through 
lie clouds; and what happy 
'laughter would once more re¬ 
sound in the land ! Let us now 
, o even unto Bethlehem and see 
this thing which is come to pass, 
-which the Lord has made known 

.I/Uto IIS. 



RIES 


i the plight of Dover children, 

/ who have been described as 
: living like rabbits in the cliffs, 
■Although most people do not like 
i to think that children arc still 
iliving in the town, and that they 
/'Spend many nights in shelters, 
i 1:1 icy resent stories which make 
vidlings seem wortfc than they are. 
s * Dover knows the enemy is 
. istening, and remembers how 
often a raid or a bombardment 
has followed some particularly 
; sensational news story. 

Let us have true stories of 
bravery, by all means, but let us 
make better use of our limited 
diaper supplies than to print silly 
; stories which annoy courageous 
,■ /people, 

Carry On 

At Calstock in Cornwall three 
children decided to do something 
for the Red Cross. Jim, the 
eldest, made and sold night- 
lights, for which lie , used jars 
and cotton-wool. Eileen made, 
needle books from wallpaper 
and flannel. Lilian, the youngest, 
made calendars from odd scraps. 
Their sales raised ten shillings. 

At Gunnislake, near by, boys 
i and girls visited all the houses 
and collected nearly a. ton of 
upaper, including 300 books. 


The Bishop and 
the Quacks 

Helping or Hindering 
the Nation ? 

VV/b: think a great; multitude of 
w people .will agree with' the 
Bishop of Winchester in his 
view of the astrological quacks 
to whose nonsense the C N has 
so often called attention. 

It is of the highest importance 
to the welfare of our youth that 
they should not be allowed to 
grow up believing that tlicir fate 
is fixed for them by the stars, and 
hot by their own efforts or their 
own character. If there were no 
other cpiisidcration than that 
the quackery .of our modern 
astrologers would- be serious 
enough to call for public atten¬ 
tion ; but there is a graver aspect 
of the matter which Bishop 
Garbett begs us all to consider. 

Reminding us that the fatalism 
of astrology robbed men of 
initiative in the ancient world 
(for what was the use of fighting 
against the stars ?), the bishop 
points out that they could only 
await events and submit to 
whatever fate the stars foretold 
for them. And then the bishop 
adds : 

I can think of no belter guise 
for a Fifth Columnist than that 
of the astrologer who declares that 
the stars show the future must be 
victorious . He is using a poiverful 
secret weapon to encourage and 
justify dpatfiy a hd indolence in 
working for the national cause. 

It is not a light matter that 
men should be trying to persuade 
millions of newspaper readers 
today that everything depends 
on the stars. Everything does 
not’depend on the stars, livery-' 
thing depends on our own 
character and our own energy 
and our own sacrifice, and it is 
monstrous that voices should be 
heard in our midst, in every house 
in the land, saying like a parrot 
that nothing matters, for the 
stars will settle who shall win 
the war. 

We commend to Parliament 
the consideration whether what 
our Lord Chief justice once 
called " this imbecile twaddle " 
is helping or hindering the nation 


The Salvage Heaps of 
the Milky Way 

Every second the sun sweeps 
up 100 million tons of hydrogen 
from the space through which 
it is passing. . . 

This is one of the statements 
just made by Dr R. A. Lyttleton 
of the Cambridge University 
Observatory, It accounts for 
the immense amount of hydrogen 
in the sun and in most of the 
stars, and it explains also the 
still larger share of hydrogen 
in the giant brighter stars which 
pass athwart the Milky Way. 

There the dust of our par¬ 
ticular universe lies thickest in 
the immense clouds of the vast 
gaseous nebulae. The dust 
between the. stars, consisting of 
the molecules of the gases of the 
elements, amounts altogether to 
as much as that of all the stars 
themselves. It is piled up in these 
gaseous nebulae, which are the 
„ salvage heaps of the Milky 
Way, and here the passing stars 
sweep up their richest hauls of 
hydrogen gas. 


A Perpetual 
Peace 

*pns is the month, and this 
the happy morn 

Wherein the Son of Heaven's 
Eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin 
mother born, 

Our great redemption from above 
did bring ; 

For so the holy sages once did 
sing 

That lie our deadly forfeit 
should release, 

And with His Father work us a 
perpetual peace. Milton 

The Ten Poor Miserablcs 

Tn a certain old gentleman's last 
A will and testament there ap¬ 
peared a bequest. He devised a 
considerable sum for a fund the 
interest of which was to bo ex¬ 
pended annually for ever in pre¬ 
paring a Christmas Banquet for ten 
of the most miserable persons that 
could be found. For one holy and 
joyful day. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

ON CHRISTMAS DAY 

quite a tiny lad 
I used to wonder. Was God 
sometimes sad, 

Footing those fields of Heaven 
without Ilis son. 

No happy greetings from His 
Little One ? • 

And, pondering thus to my small 
self, would say, 

TIoiv lonely God must be on 
Christmas Day. Egbert Sand ford 


T 


The Greatest Splendour 



MILTON 



:yo|\ 


It is Eighteen Hundred Years and More 


"ps eighteen hundred years and 
more 

Since those sweet oracles were 
dumb; ; 

We wait for Him, like them of 
yore ; 

Alas, He seems so slow to come ! 

But it was said, in words of gold 

No time or sorrow e’er shall dim,’ 

That little children might be 
bold 

In perfect trust to come to Him. 

All round about our; feet shall 
shine 

A light like that the Wise Men 


saw, 


If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the 
Law. 

So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds 
then, 

And, clasping kindly hand in 
hand', 

Sing, Peace on earth, Goodwill 
to men. 

And they who do their souls no 
wrong. 

But keep at eve the faith of morn. 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, 

Today the Prince of Peace is born. 

James Russell Lowell 


The Innkeeper of Bethlehem 


pnK two have become three. 

He pointed loftily to the 
humble family; crowded to the 
roadside: And thou, Bethlehem 
in Judah , thy ruler perhaps , thy 
long expected. 

. The innkeeper shook his head : 
** My lord, he is merely Joseph, 
the poor carpenter; his wife, 
Mary—harmless people. As for 
the prophecy, wc have begun to 
forget it," 


The carpenter and his prob¬ 
lems, the young mother and her 
new-born baby, passed beyond 
the jesting of Quirinius for ever. 
The innkeeper turned back, glad 
to be relieved of such dangerous 
guests,.happy-lie-had said "No 
room." A king had slept beneath 
his roof. r He would never know, 
that the Saviour of all the world 
had been born in his stable. 

Coningsby Dawson 


FOR THESE THINGS, THANKS 


'owards Christmas some quite 
young trees were cut down. 
The greatest splendour that can be 
imagined awaits them, to be adorned 
with gingerbread, gilt apples, play¬ 
things, and tapers. Hans Andersen 

OLD DITTY 

NTow Christmas is come, let us beat 
^ up the drum 

And call all our neighbours together. 
And when they appear, let us make 
them such chccr 

As will keep out the wind and the 
weather. 

Christmas to Christmas 

Tt is in New York, that melting- 
pot of all the nations, that 
we find every national .expres¬ 
sion of Christmas adopted and 
commercialised -— the German 
custom of Christmas trees and 
the trimmings ; Christmas trees 
outdoors where the poor children 
.who cannot have a tree in their 
homes may share in one so largo 
and beautifully decorated that 
they will dream of it until next 
Christmas. Lesley Marion 

MIGHTY FEATS 

|7or this was Christmas I'.vc, and 
* the morrow would be that 
blessed 365th part of the year that 
all Christian souls set apart for 
mighty feats of goodness and joy. 

Ambrose Bierce 

The Faith of Victor Hugo 

You say. Where gocst Thou ? I 
cannot tell. 

And still go on. If but the way 
be straight 

I cannot go amiss : before me lies 
Dawn and the, day ; the night 
behind 111c : that 
Suffices me: I break the bounds: 
I see. 

And nothing more ; believe, and 
nothing less. 

My future is not pne of my 
concerns. Victor Hugo 

GREAT AND SMALL 

At Christmas be merry, and 
. thankful withal. 

And feast thy poor neighbours, the 
great with the small. 

Thomas Tusscr 


D 


icar life, accept my humble 
thanks, I pray, 

For all the blessings I receive 
each day : 

For hope—the star that lights 
the endless night, , 

And brings mankind a message 
of delight. 

For fellowship of human 
sympathy, 

The priceless gift of blessed 
memory; 


The wild bird's song, the joy of 
children’s mirth, 

And dawn that brings each day 
a world to birth, 

For simple homely joys, some 
work begun. 

The task well done, a little 
leisure won ; 

The fragrance and the beauty of 
a rose, 

A day of glory and a night’s 
repose. E. Oxburgh 



THE CHILD JESUS 

From the painting by Emily Collier 
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It is just yyr. years next Monday 
since the first English Archbishop 
of Canterbury died in his cathedral. 

Born about HiS, Thomas 
Bechet was Primate during the 
reign of the only English Pope at 
Pome; Nicholas Break spear. 
giccKtcTs father, once wealthy 
and the chief magistrate of 
London, suffered financial mis¬ 
fortunes, and 
the son had to 
earn his bread 
as a clerk and 
notary until he 
s e c u r c d the > 
patronage of 
Arc h b ish op 
Theobald. Thc- 
patron rapidly 
advanced the 
youth’s fortunes, and the pupil’s 
fit’st outstanding success was the 
.skill in an argument before the 
IV)pc with which he secured the 
succession of Henry the Second 
to our throne. 

Beckct was now created Lord 
Chancellor by Henry and loaded 
with gifts, He became, next to 
the King, the leading figure in 
the realm, delighting ii\jnilitary 
exercises, and maintaining a state 
rivalling that of the proudest 
monarch. Nobles were content 
to take a lowly place at his table. 
“ Reginald,’’ he exclaimed to 
the chief of his assailants on the 
fatal night, “ you arc my man— 
you owe me fealty ! ” 

Having been heart and soul 
with the King in efforts to curb 
the. power of the Church and 
to keep the secular laws in the 
hands of statesmen and lawyers, 
lie completely changed his atti¬ 
tude on reaching the Primacy, 
lie resigned the Chancellorship 


and resisted every effort of .the 
Crown to keep the laws under its 
own control. The gay, gallant 
worldling had become the stern, 
ascetic Churchman, challenging 
the veto of the King, excommuni¬ 
cating barons and even bishops. 

He was driven into exile but,, 
a truce enabling him to return, 
he continued to utter his wrath¬ 
ful thunders and to maintain the 
Church's supremacy* The King 
at last grew impatient of the 
contest, and one night as lie sat 
at supper Henry uttered his 
wailing cry, “ Is there none will 
rid me of this turbulent priest ? ” 

Three knights took him too 
literally. -They crossed the sea, 
and in the gloom of a winter 
afternoon (December 29, 1170) 
they stabbed the Archbishop to 
death before the altar of St 
Benedict in his own cathedral. 
For the next 300 years the 
cathedral was a place of pilgrim¬ 
age for all Christendom. So rich 
were the offerings that the 
cathedral grew to wealth and 
beauty unmatched in the land. 
When the Docket shrine was 
destroyed at the Reformation the 
jewels filled two coffers carried 
b)' eight strong men, and the rest 
of the treasure loaded 26 carts, 

A Disappearing Floor 

'flic children at the Beverly 
Ilills high school in California arc 
as pleased as Punch with their new 
gymnasium ; they can hardly wait 
for the basket ball game to be over. 
The whistle blows and, hey presto, 
the floor vanishes and reveals a fine 
swimming pool. 

The floor, which weighs 40 tons, is 
on rollers, and its two sections roll 
back electrically at the touch of a 
button. 


bedtime corner 



Christmas Day—By St Matthew 

JsJow when Jesus was born,in Bethlehem in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews, for we have seen his star in the cast, 
and are come to worship him. 

W 1 ” £N Herod had heard these things he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him; and when lie had 
gathered the chief priests and scribes of the people 
together he demanded of them where Christ should be 
born. They said unto him, In Bethlehem. ' 

T m: . N Herod, when he had privily called the wise men, 
inquired of them diligently what time the star 
appeared, and he sent them to Bethlehem, and said. Go 
and search diligently for the young child, and when ye 
have found him bring me word again, that I may come 
and worship him also. 

W"" ;N they had heard the king they departed ; and, lo, 
the star went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. When they saw the 
star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy, and when 
they were come into the house the}' saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped 
him, and presented unto him gifts : gold, and frankincense, ‘ 
and myrrh. 


They Car Buy 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. I saw an advertisement 
issued by an engineering trade 
union, which said thnt the time- 
rate of wage of ' sonic . of the 
members was as low as 74s Gd a 
week, and asked the public to sup¬ 
port them' in asking for a square 
deal. Surely we ought to pay 
engineers well. 

. Man. The engineering trade is 
a splendid one. Without engineers 
we could not travel, or produce 
much for either peace or war. If 
you, my boy, have not yet decided 
on a trade., be an engineer of sorts, 
for it is a great profession, always 
extending its scope. Yes, engineers 
ought to be paid well, but at this 
time none of us can bo, or ought to 
be, paid well. 

Boy. Why is that ? 

Man. Simply because real pay¬ 
ment 'can only be made in goods 
(that is, in food or commodities for 
use or comfort) and food and goods, 
arc alike restricted in quantity to 
enable the war to go on. Therefore, 
more money does not necessarily 
mean more real wage. It cannot 
add to our meals or to our comfort. 
There is only so much to go round, 
and additions to wage merely mean 
more money to spend but nothing 
to spend it on.. That is the meaning 
of inflation.' If all our wages were 
doubled they would buy no more. 

As you know, we can only buy, 
even clothes by giving, coupons 
which ration our demand for 
clothes. No longer can a rich man 
buy neckties by the dozen, or boots 
by the half dozen pairs. He has to 
be content with the little the 
coupons allow. The reason for that 
is clear ; as we civilians cannot buy 
boots, the boot trade is able to 
make enough boots for our army. 

Boy. But surely there can be 
adjustment between badly-paid 
and well-paid workmen. 

Man. I am glad you mention 
that. In cases where a trade is paid 
less than the average, it is an advan¬ 
tage to its members if their money 
wage is raised. It puts the lower 
paid worker on a level with his 
fellows and so enables him to buy 
his fair share of what there is to 
sell. Thus, it is manifestly unfair 
that an engineer should, get only 
74s Gd a week while a mere boy, 
in an unskilled trade, draws ^4. 

Boy. And then, again, there arc 
, rationed goods of different quality 
to buy, and also unratjoned goods 
which a better money wage helps 
the wage-earner to share in. 

Man. That also is a point on 
behalf of v the engineers and other 
underpaid workers. For example, 
an engineer might like to buy his 
wife a really comfortable pair of 
winter boots, warmly lined, such as 
one sees sold for about £3 or £4. 
But supplies of such goods are very 
limited, and big money wages all 
round would quickly end them. 

Boy. There aie expensive foods, 
such as poultry, and there are 
theatres with expensive scats. * 

Man. Yes ; the same observa¬ 
tions apply to them. It is true 
that the rich can to some extent 
feed better than the poor, and an 
engineer might well contend that he 
is-better entitled to an occasional 
chicken than a man with a big un¬ 
earned income. But let us retain, a 
sense of proportion ; it is true, to a 
considerable extent, that our ration¬ 
ing system distributes food fairly, 
but not perfectly. And luxuries are 
very difficult to ration at all. 

Every Sheet of 
Paper Saved Helps 
to Win the War 


A Star That Seems 

to Disappear 

Aldebaran and the Moon 

^Tnus is now at her greatest brilliance and a beautiful object in 
the south-west sky after sunset, writes the C N astronomer. 
Seen through a telescope, Venus now appears as a crescent similar to 
that of the Moon when between three and four days old. The crescent 
will gradually become more slender as the planet comes nearer and 
more between us and the Sun. At present Venus is about 39 million 
miles away, and is the nearest world to us except the Moon, 

Mars, o,n the other hand, is reced- compared with. the stars, a fact 
ing, his diminished radiance being which also affects the .exact point 
very obvious. He is now about at which a particular star will pass 
82 million miles away and his 1 11 1 r J1 — 

reddish tint will readily identify him 
almost due south at about 8 o’clock. 


The Moon will provide an inter¬ 
esting spectacle on Tuesday next, 
December 30, by passing in front 
of the bright star Aldebaran. Dur¬ 
ing the evening the gibbous Moon 
may be seen gradually to approach 
the reddish-tinted Aldebaran, which 
will appear a little way to the left, 
the Moon herself being then among 
the cluster of stars known as the 
Hyadcs, which, being fainter stars, 



Showing where Aldebaran 
vanishes behind the invisible 
edge of the Moon 

will be best viewed through field- 
glasses, owing to the Moon’sradiance. 

Through these, or a telescope, 
the Moon, may be seen to occult, 
or pass in front of, some of, the 
Hyadcs, y chief among them being 
the two stars of Theta which are 
of about fourth magnitude and ’ 
appear a little way to the right of 
Aldebaran. These stars will be 
occulted between 6.30 and 7 o’clock, 
the precise time varying with the 
position of observers in different 
parts of Britain. This difference in 
time is due to the Moon being 
relatively so near to the Barth as 


behind the edge of the Moon. 

So it comes about that when 
Aldebaran disappears much later 
in the evening, it will be between 
11.22 and 11.24 in the southern 
half of Kngland ; but observed 
from the northern areas, the dis¬ 
appearance wj 11 take place a minute 
or two earlier—about H.21 pm 
from Fd in burgh, for example. 

The fascination of this event lies 
in the fact that Aldebaran appears 
suddenly to “ go out ’’ as it were. 
This is due to the star disappearing 
behind the dark, or hidden, edge 
of the Moon; for the Moon, as 
our picture shows, is at gibbous 
phase and, though but three days 
from Full-Moon, the unlit part of 
her disc has its outer edge quite an 
appreciable distance away from the 
sunlit portion. So when this unlit 
and invisible edge, or limb as 
astronomers say, reaches Aldc- 
baran the star disappears with 
surprising .suddenness. As, how¬ 
ever, the Moon's radiance appears 
so close to the star, glasses will be 
required to sec the occurrence 
clearly : a telescope is, of course, 
better, but this should be steadied, 
and the star watched continuously 
as the time approaches. 

Not xintil about three-quarters 
of an hour after midnight will 
Aldebaran reappear, but as the star 
will appear to emerge from the 
Moon's bright edge the event will 
be much less obvious or interesting,: 
and will certainly require a : 
telescope. G. F, M. 


Josef Denyn’s Music 


A ll over the world bells in 
M ringing towers have been 
pealing to commemorate the 
passing of Josef Denyn, who has 
been called the greatest caril- 
lonncur of our time. He has 
passed away in his native 
Belgium, during its occupation 
by the ghastly enemy who has 
no love of music or any other of 
the finer things of life. 

He had done more for carillon- 
music in his 79 years than any 
other man. When he was a little 
lad he would., sit enraptured 
among the bells of St Rombold’s 
Tower in .Malincs, watching his 
father, who was city carillon- 
ncur, making the magic tunes 
which rang in and out of the 
housetops of the quaint old 
Flemish town. He was 19 when 
he was allowed to play the 
carillon for the first time, and 
when* he was 25 his father went 
blind, and Josef left the Univer¬ 
sity of Ghent to take his place. 

A knowledge of engineering 
helped young Josef when he began 
to revolutionise the mechanics 
of the giant music-maker, and 
he was able to produce amazingly 
varied effects that had never 
been heard before. He began 
giving concerts to a few friends, 
and so exquisite was the music 
that before long his audiences 
numbered thousands, and the 
fame of the magician of St 
Kombold’s Tower spread over 
Belgium and across Europe. ; It 


became' a great tourist attract 
tion. It is, said that nobody who 
ever heard Josef Denyn’s music 
ever forgot it, that it was like, 
angel voices coming from the 
majestic medieval tower. 

The master had long hoped 
to found a Free School of 
Carillon Instruction, and this 
dream came true in 1922. Some 
of his pupils came from New 
Zealand, others from Canada 
and America, England, Holland, 
and France. * 

Belgium grew to love the man 
who had “ taught the people to’ 
listen “ and gave him a great 
demonstration of affection on 
his, 50th anniversary as city, 
carillon ncur, when there were 
processions in the streets. 

PETER PUCK IN 
A FIX 

Peter Puck wants to know wliafc' 
he is to call those nonsense verses 
lie composes with such joy a': 
Christmas now that the LimcricL 
Council has renamed the city 
Luimneach, The limericks whicli 
Edward Lear made so popular last 
century are said to have taken theii 
name from a refrain, “ We’ll all 
come up, come up to Limerick,” 
and they certainly have that 
rollicking character we associate 
with the Irishman at his gayest. 1 
I lut what are we to say of Luimneach, 1 
decidedly a tongue-twister? Our 
merrymaking poets must turn to.| 
other cities when they need a 
rollicking 11am; for their 
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The Sea-Power Challenge to 
Rome 2000 Years Ago 

’Thm fund now being raised in Australia and New Zealand to 
replace the. cruiser Sydney recalls the rebuilding of the 
Roman Fleet by private citizens at a critical moment during the 
first Punic War. 

.We doubt the existence of such patriotic enthusiasm in Italy 
today. Since the braggart Mussolini decided to challenge 
British sea-power in the Mediterranean Hie shipbuilding yards 
of Italy have been hives of activity, yet there is ample evidence 
that the workers arc not eager to help the new tyrants of Europe' 

liow to manipulate five banks of 
oars, for, while the shipwrights 
had. been toiling, crews had been 
trained in a rough framework of 
a ship set up on dry land. 

This, first Roman Fleet, how¬ 
ever, was outmanoeuvred by the 
experienced mariners of many 
centuries, and rammed to the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. 
Undaunted by such a disaster at 
the outset of her naval history, 
the Romans built a second fleet; 
but this time they equipped each 
ship with grappling irons and 
boarding planks, so that each 
vessel con Id tackle its opponent 
beam to beam and make it fast, 
with the result that a series of 
hand-tp-hand conflicts (in which 
the legionaries were so skilled) 
was fought anil won. ' 

Their first victory, at Mylac 
off North Sicily, enabled the 
Romans to land their first over¬ 
seas force in Corsica and expel 
the Carthaginians, and they 
followed this up with a campaign 
in North Africa itself. But the 
Romans were not so successful 
in Sicily, for soon afterwards 
they lost 180 ships in an attack 
on Trapani (which our airmen 
often bring into the news today), 
a storm so battering 8oo trans¬ 
ports that once again the Romans 
were helpless at sea. 


Far different was the en¬ 
thusiasm witnessed in the har¬ 
bours of Italy 22 centuries ago, 
when the Romans first realised 
that only by gaining mastery of 
the sea could they meet the 
tremendous challenge cast in 
their teeth by the rising power of 
Carthage, which had its strong¬ 
hold in Tunis. 

When that challenge was 
issued the Carthaginians, the 
most vigorous branch of the 
Phoenician traders whom we 
meet in the Tyre and Sid on of 
the Bible; were lords of the 
world’s most famous inland sea, 
and wore intent on establishing 
a hold on Sicily. 

Protector of all Italy 

Some ten years earlier Rome 
had become the acknowledged 
protector of all Italy, and to her 
lasting credit she only lightly 
taxed the Latin and other races 
in the peninsula, though insisting 
on*service in her legions. From 
the tyranny of the Tarquins the 
Romans had evolved a republican 
form of government, growing 
from strength to strength under 
the .hundred years of, struggle 
called the Punic Wars. 

Powerful as were Rome’s land 
forces then, she quickly realised, 
(Hiring the first years of fighting, 
in Sicily, that she was at a 
disadvantage against a foe with 
complete command ‘ of the sea. < 
Rome' had, of course, many 
lumbering merchantmen, but 
these were helpless against the 
swift, sharp-pro wed, easily- 
handled warships of Carthage, 
which had four or five banks of 
oars and over 200 oarsmen. 

Entirely unskilled in naval 
construction, the Romans were 
at a loss bow to set to work, when 
out of the blue a warship came 
drifting to the coast of Italy. 
Hauling it high and dry, they 
used it as a model, felling trees 
and shaping planks night and 
day, with the result that within 
60 days from the fall of the first 
tree a fleet of 100 warships with 
five tiers of oars, and 30 more 
with three tiers of oars, was 
launched and manned, yes, and 
manned by oarsmen who knew 


The Citizen’s Fleet 

They had now been Jighting 
for t 5 years, but the private 
citizens of Rome, like the Aus¬ 
tralians and New Zealanders of 
today, resolved to replace the 
loss with great enthusiasm. They 
built a new fleet of 200 ships, and 
finally defeated the Carthaginians 
at the Acgulian Islands in the 
year 241 n c, bringing the First 
Punic War to a victorious close. 

All historians arc agreed that 
this period of Roman history, 
togctlier with the Second Punic 
War in which Rome mastered 
the mighty Hannibal, was the 
most illustrious in her long story. 
It was, in fact, Rome’s Eliza¬ 
bethan Age, when she became a 
sea-power, and spread through¬ 
out the Mediterranean a civilisa¬ 
tion far superior to the barbaric 
Ago of Carthage. 


Steel Scrap From 
Tram Lines 

Here and There the old tram 
lines linger, .though the bus has 
made them obsolete, and the 
collectors of scrap look enviously 
on them. 

The difficulty is to get them 
up even when the local council 
is willing. But this operation 
has now been made easier by a 
portable oxy-acctylene- cutting 
machine specially designed for 
cutting rails. It runs by the 
side of the rail, and the bevelled 
cutting nozzle of its blow-pipe 
directs the flame diagonally 
into each side of the rail to be 
removed. The cut-out section 
of rail can then be easily lifted 
out in lengths of hardened steel, 
without damage to the paving. 

HOME GUARD 




Little News Reel 


necklace -worth ^875 lay in a 
Newcastle gutter for twenty- 
four hours; then a woman 
noticed it and gave it to her baby 
to play with. 

The death of Miss Henrietta Burt 
lias brought to a close a period of 
over 80 ycafs of service with one 
•Ilove family. 

Free Hungarian and Rumanian 
nationals toill now fight alongside 
the democracies till Hitler and Ids 
partners in crime are defeated. 

guKNTwoon School has raised 
. over ^250 for a fund on 
behalf of Polish prisoners of War. 

, The Editor thanks A B, of some* 
where in Hertfordshire, for a ten- 
shilling note which has been handed 


to one of the charities appealing 
in the C N ; and the Alexandra 
Orphanage and the Invalid Child¬ 
ren's Aid Association each acknow¬ 
ledges 1 os from a C N reader. 

A supply of British hoots reach¬ 
ing the Turkish army has been 
called the Churchills because they 
are so tough, and strong. 

Tint National Buildings Record 
have taken more than 6000 
photographs of Britain’s build¬ 
ings in case they should be 
damaged by bombs. 

11,000 pairs of soldiers’ socks have 
been darned by fifty women mem¬ 
bers of Steyning British Legion. 

■Houses made in the factory and 
assembled on the purchaser’s plot 
arc to be tried out at Coventry . 


A member of the Home Guard 
Yeomanry Corps which operates 
on Dartmoor 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

'Tmc First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr- A. V. 
Alexander, presented to the 
mother of Ivor Moore the Corn- 
well Scout Decoration which lie 
was awarded posthumously. 

•Australian Scouts of Victoria have 
raised ^1320 by sacrificing their 
pocket money, and have presented 
to the Forces a truck, an ambulance, 
and a refrigerating plant. 

Plymouth Scouts have collected 
over 200 tons of waste paper; 
three Blackpool Scouts who had 
an hour and a half free collected 
a quarter of a ton of waste paper! 

• Qanadtan Scouts have col¬ 
lected more than- 100,000 
tins of food for Britain. 

A promissory note presented to 
President Roosevelt on behalf of 
the 700,000 American Girl Scouts 
declared that “ On demand, the 
Girl Scouts promise to pay to the 
order of the people of the United 
States any required number of 
hours of service in the interest of 
National Defence.” 

Imperial Headquarters have 
received from the Girl Guides' of 
Neu) Zealand two very large con¬ 
signments of Christmas fare and 
children’s clothing, which arc 
being distributed to'raid sufferers. 

f^ splendid response has been 
made by British Guides to 
the annual Christmas.Good Turn, 
■numerous parcels of toys, cloth¬ 
ing, groceries, and books arriving 
at Headquarters for distribution 
among bombed-out families. 


Here are some more stories taken from the Kings England 
books . The volumes (published by IIodder & Stoughton) are 
full of tales of our people , the work of their hands , and the 
legacy they left behind for us to see. 

The Penniless Man was to bring back the Stuarts, 

u , u A His soldiers accepted his advice 

Who Made Millions and agreed to receive Charles 

Nofthfleet on the Kent bank the Second on his arrival in the 

of the Thames a monument capital. The greatest fighting 

is set up over the grave of force England had known then. 

Carl Daniel Ekman, the man quietly dissolved. Monk stayed 

who gave a lifetime to research in London as governor to guide, 

which has been worth millions direct, and console the city 

of. money to the paper trade, stricken with tlic Plague, anil 

His .work was the means of he lived on till 16SS, when they 

establishing the sulphite pulp laid him in the Abbey among 

industry, which has an annual our kings. 

output of about 6,000,000 tons * 

valued at about ^50,000,000. Master of 

For 30 years this industrious 1 q Lanauctaes 

Swede toiled on the banks _ „ r , u 01 

of the Thames carrvim? out T IIF vlUage of Lon S nor in & hro P- 
01 xne inclines, carrying out l . shire has fc now n a distin- 

expenments in the bleaching of g U j s ] 1C( | son j n Samuel Leo, born 
mechanical pulp, and obtaining there in 1783. A poor boy taught 
splendid results by mixing such at the village school, he earned Jns 
pulp . with sulphite solution bread as a carpenter at 12, and 
underpressure, lie succeeded in while •working in Shrewsbury 
creating a new product by. cook- churches he began the study of 
ing the disintegrated wood with a *' ati « / r ?'. n the inscriptions. I having 
, ? . • % . 'i r • • 1 ,1 • • taught himself Latin, he mastered 

solution prepared from sulphuric Gr0 " k _ IIcl , rcw> mA i thcr Oriental 

acid and Gicek magnesite, and janguages, but not' until lie lost 
he went on with his work for 30 i lis chest D f tools did he quit his 
years all unnoticed and unrecog- trade and turn schoolmaster. He 
nised. The potentiality. of his was ultimately master of 38 lan- 
labour was beyond his own ffuages. He translated the scrip- 
dreams; and as for others, they turcs into'Syriac and the Prayer 
took little or no notice. He Book-into-Hindustani.wrote tracts 

,i» 1 • „ m Persian and Arabic, was np- 

died m 1904, a penniless man intcd Profossor of Arabic at 

who had created values only cambrklpe, and died famous 

measurable in millions, and it throughout Europe, 
was not till 1934 that liis work 

was recognised by this monu- Surprise For Standon 

nient set over his grave, and by * • • 

a fund which is being devoted to very day the living man fhes 
the education of his descendants. . ovor Standon m Hertford¬ 
shire, but never again will its 
The Roman Arch people look at him with such 
Qver. Denton, a bleak village in amaze as came* to them one 
Cumberland, has one of the day in 1784, when there arrived 
most remarkable little shrines in the t Standou the flrst lniman 

country. It is about 16 yards long. , nr , ■ 

T , . 1 J ? traveller from the skies, 

it takes us back to the very roots 

of. our history, for it was built by ft must have seemed a fearful 
Saxons, who took much of their tiling to these villagers looking 
masonry from the Roman Wall up on that September afternoon 
near by. It lias a small Saxon at a great spherical object 

floating through the sky, slowly 
descending until it touched the 
ground in a field hear by, and 
a voice cried out calling on the 
people to secure’ the monster. 
Out of it, ' fronv the car sus¬ 
pended beneath the 1 huge silk 


window with a wooden lintel and a 
narrow doorway without a porch. 

But it is the chancel arch that 
thrills us, for it is one of the oldest 
arches standing in any church, 
having been first built by *the 
Romans at Birdoswald. Centuries 
later’ the Saxons,, when building 
this church, thought’ it would be ball, stepped a man and a dog. 


The man was Vinccnza Lunardi, 
a young Italian, who had started 
at Moor fields, 30 1 hi t os' aw ay; • 
and had been jusfover two hours 
in the air. Three living creatures 
had entered the car.nt MoorfieJds, , 


useful. They took it down and set 
it up again, as’the Saxons had done 
at Corbridgc, across the border. 

He Might Have 
Been King 

Down a little lane at Merton Lunardi, his dog, and a cat, but, 
in Devon we come to all falling very low as he came to . 
that is .left of Pothcridgc, the North Minims, Lunardi had 
house built for himself by astonished a country woman 
General Monk. It is but a rent- there, and had landed his cat 
naiit of the house he knew, but it for safe keeping, 
has a grand staircase fit for a 
palace, capped with massive 
oak, and with carved baluster 
rails and a painted ceiling at 
the stair-licad ; and one 01 the 
rooms has a carved overmantel 
bu i 11 for Monk h i nisei f. . 


Here They Brought 
St Cuthbcrt 

VFot one traveller in ten thousand 
^ who see the smooth and grace¬ 
ful peak of III Bell on its western 
side from Windermere sees or 


This was.the house built by a suspects that rugged, drop on its 
man who had helped to save his eastern side into Kent Daic. Kent 
country, and had served it by river, the one Westmorland river 
making up Ins mind when flowmg entirely through the county, 
! . q 1 , . reaches the sea at Arnsule, and has 

making up a man s mind was a ]^g^ ies t springs in the midst of 
bitter thing. He was loyal to ti lc most lonely grandeur. 

Oliver Cromwell and no less true ^y e ma y think of the village of 
to Richard, but the country had Kentmere as living in a continual 
degenerated into anarchy, and Great Silence. About a hundred 
slowly but surely the steadfast years ago its great lake was run 
soldier was forced into the dry to make, good pasture land, 
position of arbiter of the nation’s and now its ancient church stands 
rfpMtinioq at the head of a marsh. To this 

" ‘ , , . . . _ sdot they brought vSt Cuthbcrt in 

lie could have been king bad ]q s co flin-on Ins way to Durham; 
he chosen. But he saw that the h crc the Saxon saint lay in the 
only wise course for England church all night. 
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HE KNEW FATHER 

Jimmie was struggling with his 
homework. 

“ Can I help you, old chap ? " 
queried father. 

• “ No, thank you, Dad," was 
the reply. I'd sooner get it 
wrong unaided." 

Saving His Bacon 

Squealed a Pig as he raced 
through the gate , 

“ For their rashers and ham let 
*cm wait I 

If my legs will hold out, 

1 shall prove beyond doubt 
That to figure as pork's not my 
fate ' 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn. the evening Venus is in 
the south-west, Mars is in 
3the south, and 
j Jupiter, Saturn, 
| and Uranus arc 
I in the south-east. 
| In the morning 
bio planets arc 
| visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen at 
half-past 9 on Sunday evening, 
December 28. 

How Dumas Wrote His Name 

Alexandre Dumas the Elder, 
the author of The Three 
Musketeers, was one of France’s 
greatest romancers. He was the 
grandson of a count, and had 
Negro blood. Besides novels and 
plays lie wrote cl 1 armiugly of 
liis. travels, and his output was 
tremendous. Ilis son, also 
named Alexandre, -was likewise 
a successful novelist and drama¬ 
tist. Dumas was born in 1802 
and died in 1870. 
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Warmest Thanks arc Rendered 

to all who support, our spiritual and philan¬ 
thropic efforts. Our work is so many-shlcd, 
0(01 W1 NT Jill PROGRAMME SO liX TEN- 
SI VJi and so much more widespread during 
the War, that we aro in CHEAT NEED of 
more money lo carry oat all wo plan. Can 
you .send help I’/ The Jtev. l’erey Tucson, 

EAST END MISSION 

583, Commercial Roml, Stepney, E.l, 

LIMITED IN SUPPLY.... 
BUT MOT W T/OOPNESS 

Wa£te/ii' 

rrr 



SANTA* CLAUS 

■yim name Santa Claus.is from 
the Dutch for St Nicholas, 
the patron -saint of children. 
The custom of hanging up 
stockings . just before Christ¬ 
mas originated in Germany, 
Holland, and Flanders, where 
Santa Claus was supposed to 
bring gifts as a reward for 
good children. The feast of 
St Nicholas is oh December 6., 


Calendar PtazzSe 

s you know, Christmas and 
New Year’s Day fall upon 
the same day of the week. Yet 
in 1941 they will not do. ! so. 
Can j'ou say why ? 

Because it is the New Year’s 
day of the succeeding year that 
falls on the same day of the 
week as Christmas, not the 
New Year’s Day and Christmas 


of the same year. 

J acko-m-the-Box 



Christmas Decorations 

H«L e Y4 
L-N-LN 
#E-*LS 

P«P*R; OAl*S 
S 

Can you find the missing letters ? 

Answer next week 



Reading Across. 1 The 
present time. 8 To accustom. 
0 Made a note with pen. 11 
Tool used by shoemakers. 13 
Behind time. 14 Sheet of 
floating ice. 15 A conjunction. 
10 Water vapour. 18 Easy of 
access. 21 Bustle. 22 A strong 
thread. 23 One who represents 
a business linn. 25 At Number 
1 across there will be few of 
these for passengers. 

Reading Down. 1 A monk’s 
hood. 2 A civil disturbance. 
3 A purpose. 4 To prosecute. 
5 Transpose.* 0 The occasion 
of taking food. 7 Exchange 
of an object for money, 10 
Swift. 12 Wednesday was 
named for him. 14 Contracts 
the brow in displeasure, 16 
Fabricated. 17 A cleansing 
agent. 19 Coalmines. 20 Tid¬ 
ings. 22 A little peg used by 
golfers, J ,4 Denoting the King.* 

/Ibhrevialiotn are indicated by 
asterisks. Answer next week. 
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The Fisherman 

Illustrated by the Printer 

A fisherman on angling bent, 

One sunny morning left his tent. 
The tent 

lie took his can, and very quick 
He dug his Ashworms with a pick. 
The pick (— The worms 

He thought he’d try for bass and 
smelt, 

And fixed his "fish bag to his belt. 
The belt Q The bag g 

In case some fish of size he’d get, 
lie took along his landing-net. - 
The landing-net —^ 

As fishermen get very dry, 

They always have a flask hard by. 
The flask ^ 

Some lines he took along on spools 
To use them for tlio finny schools. 
The spools 1—1 1—1 

lie had some entertaining books 
Containing highly tempered hooks. 
The hooks J J 

And, thus prepared, he got his boat, 
And out upon the stream did float. 
The boat _ 0 

CD 

Whene’er the wind began to fail, 
He used the paddle with the sail. 
The paddle —CZD 

He stopped to fish among the sedge, 
A mile or so below tin? bridge. 
The bridge 
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One of bis lines spun off the reel; 
He landed in the boat an cel.’ 

The eel co 

Then quickly it,began to rain, 

Ilis umbrella he used in vain. 

The umbrella 

Above bis head the thunder crashed, 
And all around the lightning flashed. 
The lightning ^ 

The storm blew and the boat upset, 
The man went down into the wet. 
The upturned boat 


T HE Family couldn’t understand why Jacko hadn't given them any 
Christmas presents this year. But when they all went trooping 
into the parlour for the grand dinner Mother Jacko had set out they were 
surprised to see a huge Jack-in-the-Box in the middle of the room. Suddenly 
up shot the lid—and out sprang Jacko, shouting: Happy Christmas, 
everybody ! ” and throwing his, presents right and left. 

1 . Do You Live at Manchester? 

Manchester^ conics from . the 
Latin castra, meaning a 
camp, and from the Celtic word 
man, meaning district, so that 
Manchester is the " district of 
the camp.” 

Share and Share Alike 

A littlk boy was given some 
crackers and told to divide 
them with his "sister. Later on 
he was asked if he had done so. 

” Oh, yes i ” was the reply. 
" Wc pulled the crackers, and I 
took all the toys because I like 
them, and I gave sister all the 
mottoes because she is so fond 
of reading.” 


Half-Hour Cross Word 


And as he'sank the bubbles rose, 
Smaller and smaller toward the 
close. 

The bubbles OOOOOO 

PROOF 

Greek and an Egyptian were 
discussing the ancient civilisa¬ 
tions of their respective countries. 

. ” Listen to me,” said the Greek. 
■" In the course of excavations near 
Athens a copper wire was found 
stretched between two posts at a 
depth of fifteen feet. That proves 
that my fathers practised tele¬ 
graphy.” 

” Oh ! ” said the other. ” But 
near Alexandria some archaeologists 
dug down sixty feet and foiind no 
wires, which proves that my fathers 
used wireless.” 

Backward Words 

JHrst find out a word that doth 
silence proclaim, 

And that backwards and forwards 
is always the same. 

Then next you must find a feminine 
name 

That backwards and forwards is 
always the same* 

An act or a writing on parchment 
whose name 

Both backwards and forwards is 
always the 'same. 

, A fruit that is rare whose botanical 
name 

Read backwards and forwards is 
always the same. 

A note used in music which time 
doth proclaim. 

And backwards and forwards is 
always the same. 

Their initials connected a title will 
frame 

That is justly the due of the fair 
married dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is 
always the same. Answer next week 



THE CENTRE OF 
GOOD FAMILY COOKING 

OXO makes your 
meals more tasty and 
promotes healthy 
appetites. It gives 
that finishing touch 
to wartime dishes. 



““in 

0X0 makes it Beefy 
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Yeast is the richest natural source of 
Vitamins B.l and B.2, also Proteins, 
therefore Yeast is essential to every¬ 
one— adults as well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing. 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not one person in 
a million could take it. 

minnw*msr 

in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, and 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeast possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, in a form pleasant to every¬ 
one. 

* THE STRENGTH OF YEAST 

* 7/l£ FLAVOUR OF ORANGES 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin ‘B’deficiency 
is a pleasant drink that children will ask for, a 
natural tonic drink for the war worker, and 
a beauty drink for women. 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
IN RESPECT OF ORANJEAST.. 

Price 9d, pci packet from Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can be 
obtained for you in a few hours. 

THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD., 

2, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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